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Tne present age, among its other characteristics, is distin- 1 
guished for its rhetorical homage to Beauty, and at the same time | 
a practical neglect of most of those observances which constitute ty 
the most grateful offering at her shuvine. We can scarcely open a 
book in which female beauty and loveliness are not portrayed in 


colours “both glowing and bright:” they are favourite themes Ath 
with the poet and the novelist ; the sonneteer for a magazine, and a 
the contributor to a lady’s s album, are absolute cyphers when for- ar 
bidden to make them the subject of their song. ve: all, as it would nid 
seem instinctively, join in chorus to their strain of eulogy, and ey 
yet, by a singular contradiction, we all sanction, if not admir- AY 
ingly, at least by quiet assent, the mal-practices of education, and re 
the “absurdities of fashion, by which the waving outline of the et 
human figure is exchanged for an alternation of straight lines ee 
and unseemly projections; and the limbs, no longer agile and ea 
graceful, are made to move with the stiff precision of a drill ser- a 
geant, or an automaton chess-player. id] 

Without freedom of movement, there can be no grace, and of eal 
course no beauty, at least none of that harmonious combina- & 
tion of features and proportion in form, which constitute the only ie f 


permanent corporeal attraction. Let us take the familiar, and, 
alas! often fatal fashion of tight lacing, for example, and we 


shall find in it alone a confirmation of this principle. The ef- 
fect of a band drawn round the chest, so as to prevept.its full 


expansion, at the moment when we inspire or take ia air to Pa 
breathe, is necessarily impeded freedom of the circulation of he 
the blood, and especially of that in the superficie] vessels ‘pe 
under the skin. Of course the complexion suffers; it being ah 
at first of a deep unnatural red, and afterwards of a pallid and Da 
dingy hue. ‘The features are also in a measure distorted: for, ct 


unavoidably, when the breathing is irregular, the rostrils are 
Vou. 1.—47 369 

















370 Beauty, how injured. 


thrown into more frequent and hurried action; or if the 
be inhaled through the mouth, the lips contract unpleasantly : 
the eyes at the same time have a staring expression, and a ful- 
ness, if not actual projection—all foreign to the natural counte- 
nance. If these are some of the effects of a single band, or girth, 
round the waist, how much greater must be those from inclosing 
the entire chest, and even ‘trunk of the body, i in tight covets. 
The unavoidable discomfort, if not actual pain, produced by this 
means, necessarily gives to the wearer an air of constraint, ill- 
disguised by an ‘occasional formal smile, or a forced tittering 
laugh. A female tightly laced, will have, in despite of all her 
exertions to the contrary, an affected, if not suffering counte- 
nance—she cannot possibly, in this state, exhibit that liv ely play 
of features, and ingenuous expression of face, which she could 
do without effort at another time, as'when in her light morning 
dress, for example. Every change of emotion, however tran- 
sient, is promptly followed by a change in respiration, marked 
either by more frequent movements, or greater expansion of the 
chest ; but how can an emotion be indulged in, or how receive its 
appropriate expression, if the sides of the chest be pressed in, as if 
with iron. If the feeling be expressed in words, without its ema- 
nating from the mind, or if its expression be smothered, the effect 
is either ridiculous or painful. Even the sizh which follows sus- 
pended attention, and forgetfulness to breathe, as when a person 
is in a reverie from pleasurable contemplation, or from grief, must, 
with the corseted lady, be broken into half sobs, or panting. It 
is very difficult, if not impossible, for her to dilate her chest sufti- 
ciently to allow of that fall and rather hurried respiration which 
constitutes sighing. 

There is another kind of constraint to which the countenance 
is subjected in youth of both sexes, but more especially in females : 
it is that imposed by the artifices and absurdities of fashionable 
life, in which it is thought unbecoming to display any vivid emo- 
tion, or to be betrayed into even the slightest deviation from 
apathy to all surrounding objects and persons. The features are 
required to be of as monotonous an expression as possible; and 
this implies a forced and prolonged inactivity of the muscles of 
the face, which by their movements give rise to its expression, 
and which by long disuse become, finally, as powerless in the per- 
formance of their peculiar function, as are the muscles of limbs, 
which do not move, of theirs. We can readily conceive how 
unfavorable this formality, and final tameness of feature, must 
be to beauty. We suspect, however, that it is in a measure the 
consequence of the vicious style of dressing by which, as the chest 
is not allowed to expand, nor the limbs to move with the free- 
dom required for appropriate gesture, the movements that ought 
to accompany mental emotion, or excitement, cannot be exe- 
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cuted—of course the emotion itself, no matter of what. kind, is 
irksome to the one who indulges in it, and painful or ridiculous 
to the person who is a witness of it. Hence, a quiescence of 
feature, and final apathy of expression—an almost waveless 
calm, which, with a large fashionable tribe, is thought so be- 
coming. But not only is beauty injured by such unnatural con- 
straints; the health also suffers from this imperfect discharge of 
important functions; as we sce in the disorders of the brain, heart, 
and lungs, to which the votaries and apers of fashion are often 
victims. 

So far we have spoken only of the injury done to the beauty 
of the face. The most im portant topics for animadversion and 
advice, connected with beauty of for m, and graceful ease of 
movement, remain to be discussed on a future occasion, when we 
shall avail ourselves of the valuable work of Mr. Duffin, Sur- 
geon, of London.* We can, in the mean time, with some confi- 
dence recommend a perusal of it to those of our readers, and we 
presume the number to be large, who are interested in the elu- 
cidation of a subject so important, not only to the health of the 
younger members of their families, but to their own peace of 
mind, as parents and guardians. 


THE INDICATIONS OF LONGEVITY. 


Hurevanp, in his celebrated work on the means of preserving 
health, presents the following beau ideai of a frame destined to 
longevity. 

Let me now be permitted to delineate the portrait of an in- 
dividual destined to long life. He has a well- -proportioned sta- 
ture, without, however, being too tall; but rather of the mid- 
dle size, and tolerably thick set. His complexion is not too 
florid: too much ruddiness, at least in youth, is seldom a sign of 
longevity. His hair approaches more to the fair than to the 
black; his skin is strong but not coarse. His head is not too 
large—he has prominent veins on the lintbs, and his shoulders 
are rather round than flat. His neck is neither very long nor 
short—his stomach does not project—and his hands are large, 
but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick than long, and 
his inferior limbs are firm and round. He has a broad arched 
chest—a strong voice, and the faculty of retaining his breath for 
a considerable time without inconvenience or difliculty. In ge- 
neral, there is a complete harmony of proportion among all parts 





* The Influence of Modern Physical Education of Females m preducing and 
confirming Deformity of the Spine —New York, Chas. 8. Francis, 252 Broadway 
Munro & Francis, Boston, 1830. 
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of the body. His senses are good, but not too delicate—his 
pulse is slow and regular. 

His stomach is excellent—his appetite good, and digestion 
easy. ‘The joys of the table, in moderation, are to him “of im- 
portance—they i increase the vigour of his system, and tune his 
mind to serenity, while his soul partakes in the pleasure which 
they communicate. He does not, however, eat merely for a0 
sake of eating—but each meal is an hour of daily festivi ity— 
kind of delight, attended with this advantage, among others, that 
it rather increases than diminishes his riches. He eats slow ly, 
and has not too much thirst. An insatiable thirst is always a 
sign of rapid self- consumption. 

“I general, he is serene, loquacious, active, susceptible of joy, 
love, and hope,—but insensible to the impressions of hatred, 
anger, and avarice. His passions never become too violent. He 
is fond of employment, particularly calm meditation and agree- 
able speculations—is an optimist, a friend to nature and domestic 
felicity——has no unbounded thirst after the honours or riches of 
the world—and banishes all unnecessary thoughts of to-morrow. 


GYMNASTICS rersus HYPO. 


In the following lively article, from a correspondent, which 
we have somewhat pruned, our readers will find a repetition of 
advice which we have more than once urged them to adopt, and 
to which we hope their attention will now be forcibly recalled.— 

What friction is to iron, exercise is to the body and the mind. 
As the former will become rusty and decay without use, so the 
latter will become diseased without sufficient exercise. How 
many pains and dollars and disappointments might have been 
saved, if patients, instead of going to Doctor Bolus, had only 

taken, three times a day, half an ounce of common-sense, with 
quantum stfficit of gy mnastics. 

Before I relate the confessions of one who was pretty far gonc 
with the hypo, let me attempt a definition of the term exercise. 
In our attempts to induce indolent mortals to make a trial of 
this most valuable recipe, common sense and gymnastics, secun- 
dum artem, a difliculty has been experienced in the patient not 
distinguishing properly between exercise, and labour carried to 
faticue. Avoiding al! tiresome disquisitions, our idea of exercise 
may be illustrate d by the simple motion of opening and shutting 
the hand. Give to the several muscles of the body a lively ple: asant 
action, similar to that of the muscles of the arm, in the action of 
opening and shutting the hand, and you then have exercise ; but 
if this action of the whole frame is too violent, or is continued too 
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long, it becomes labour, and ends in fatigue. A man may labour 
and become quite fatigued at many employments, and yet not be 
exercised, as in the case of the tailor and the blacksmith. 

But to the case of the hypochondriac.—This individual, from a 
variety of causes, became exceedingly depressed in mind; his vi- 
gour, mental and physical, gave place to listlessness and lassitude, 
—a very ennui: he sought repose late at night and found it not, 
and he tarried long on his couch in the morning, and rose with fa- 
tigue; he spent the day in sauntering from place to place in 
search of desultory amusement, and returned with languor; he 
tried to read, but found nothing interesting but lying puis and 
equally veracious affidavits in favour of quack medicines, pana- 
ceas, and catholicons; in a word, he lost his common sense and 
found a morbid quackish sense ; he took ‘ certain cures’ for the in- 
cipient stage of dyspepsy, and found himself affected with—alas ! 
a host of symptoms of all sorts of disorders; he went to sleep to 
dream of elysium, and had visions of pandemonium; he was, on a 
cloudy day, beset with demons black and blue; visited by spirits 
brown, white, and gray,— —all these combined, filled him with 
present fears, and with imaginations of future evils still worse ; 
from which he sometimes found relief in a flood of womanish 
tears. 

It was in this state that he was met by a friend who sympathised 
with him, and soothed his mind into a tranquil state. ‘This person 
informed him, that he had, two years before, been in a very similar 
condition, and advised him to try a quantity of common sense 
and gymnastics, two or three times every day. By administer- 
ing a portion of ‘kind w ords, with a spice of flattery, and a goodly 
proportion of reasonable and sympathetic counsel, he was in- 
duced to make trial of the remedy. He began with a good re- 
solution, and very soon exper ienced much benefit ; so much, that 
in a fortnight he was like a man in another world; or, as the 
domestic dame said of her pigs, after she had fed them on corn 
and brimstone, they were “ quite anuther kind of creters.” Action 
and exercise made him well. One thing, however, it is proper to 
observe ; he began with too violent a degree of exertion, so much 
so, that the muscles of the breast and arms were as sore for a 
week as if they had been beaten with sticks; he, however, per- 
severed, and acquired strength of body, animation of mind, cou- 
rage, and mental vigour. While in his former state, he com- 
plained of a confusedne ss in his head, and found his memory very 
seriously affec ted. Now the difference is very great; his memory 
is restored, and even stronger than before ; his mind is active, his 
temper more uniform and cheerful, even when his purse 1s very 
slender—a circumstance, all must admit, no way favourable 
to cheerfulness. 

Oh! Messrs. Editors, if you could only persuade a goodly num- 
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ber of our citizens, young and old, rich and poor, male and fe- 
male, to put in practice this simple prescription, there would be 
less need of going to the springs, or to the falls of Niagara “ for 
the benefit of their health.” Health, sirs, is the twin sister of con- 
tentment, and you need not travel far to find them both; if they 
will not come and dwell within your own bosom, you may as 
well save your travelling expenses to provide for your funeral 
rites. 

It may not be unprofitable to observe, that the converted hypo- 
chondriac now really enjoys life; and has done so for many months, 
and some long years. In a word, he has adopted, both for the 
health of the body and of the mind, the laconic answer of Demos- 
thenes, as to the three essentials to oratory,—action! action! ac- 
tion! Only be cautious to preserve an equilibrium of action be- 
tween the body and the mind, and all will be well from the “ crown 
of the head even to the sole of the foot.” With this, as a leading 
principle, he rises early in the morning, even before the sun has had 
a chance to peep into his bed chamber—applies then to every part 
of his surface a good stiff brush, with a quick motion; next sets 
about his lustration, dealing the water liberally, even to the fur- 
thermost parts of the body; and, finally, goes to his brickbat opera- 
tion; that is, he takes a brick in each hand, stretches his arms to the 
full, ina horizontal position, and throws them back as far as he can. 
This motion opens his chest, allows a full supply of air to enter 
every cell in the lungs, promotes his appetite for breakfast, and, 
it may be added, as a consequence, prevents that fashionable 
complaint dt yspepsy. ‘These methods and motions are put in ope- 
ration during the day, as often as occasion may require, or any 
approach of that foul fiend ennui may render necessary. ‘Though 
it is seldom, except on a very hot day, that he needs it more than 
twice; at: any rate, three times a day will be sufficient for the se- 
dentary. By the above process this converted hypochondriac is 
nowa uhiformly cheerful, good-natured, healthy, middle-aged man. 


Melons.—From the great amount of sweet or saccharine 
matter contained in the juice of the melon, when fully ripe, 
it might be supposed to rank among the most wholesome of 
our summer fruits. That both the water and cantaleupe me- 
lons are refreshing, and may be eaten in moderation without 
the least inconvenience, we know from experience. But it 
must, at the same time, be recollected, that the pulp in which 
the saccharine juice is contained, particularly of the water- 
melon, is very difficult of digestion. Hence, when melons are 
eaten before they are perfectly ripe, or are indulged in to an 
immoderate extent, especially after a full meal, or late in the 
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evening, they produce distension, pain and irritation of the 
stomach, or affections of the bowels of a very serious charac- 
ter. ‘To partake of them, therefore, in moderation, at those 
periods of the day when the stomach is not already joaded with 
food, and to abstain from them for several hours previous to re- 
tiring to rest at night, are important cautions with respect to 
their use. The dyspeptic and gouty should erase them entirely 
from their list of eatables. 

Many partake of melons without any restriction as to quan- 
tity, believing that all inconvenience resulting from eating of 
them too freely, may be prevented by a draught of ardent spi- 
rits or a glass of wine. ‘This supposition is, however, incorrect. 
The stomach goaded in this manner to the performance of a task 
beyond its natural powers, invariably sufiers—the injury it sus- 
tains being often of long duration—sometimes even fatal. 


FASHIONS OF BATHING. 


Tue fashions of bathing are nearly as diversified as languages 
and costume. In Russia and northern Europe, the people, after 
undressing in an anti-room, in which the air is above blood-heat, 
step thea | into the bathing-room proper, of a still higher tempera- 
ture; here they are thrown intoa profuse sweat by the vapour dis- 
engaged from water poured on heated shot or stones: after this, 
for the sake of contrasted sensations, they will have bucketsful 
of cold water poured over, them, and sometimes give their skin a 
good switching with birch twigs. The Turk, after undressing in 
an outer hall, lighted from above, and watered by a fountain, 
walks into an inner rcom, heated by furnaces and flues beneath; 
he then reclines on an estrade or elevated bench, and has his 
skin, which is by this time in a copious perspiration, well rubbed, 
or rather scrubbed, by an attendant, armed with a horse-hair 
bag, who also stretches his limbs, cracks his joints, and kneads his 
flesh ; sitting up, he next receives a liberal lathering, over his head 
and face, of perfumed soap, and, finally, washes himself well at 
one of the side basins in the room, which are supplied by means 
of spouts with both hot and cold water, so that he may have this 
fluid of what temperature he chooses. ‘The Persian, rather 
more of a dandy, preéers to all this lathering and shampooing, 
subjecting himself to an artist, as the French would call him, 
who stains his beard and hair black, the nails of the toes and 
fingers of a deep red, and the whole of the feet and hands of 
yellow colour, by different preparations of henna. Not less than 
two pounds of this colouring paste is sometimes used on one ex- 
quisite ; and an hour or two spent in the operation. 
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Jib Fashions of Bathing. 


In the East, generally, the women are passionately fond of 
bathing, and have almost daily recourse to it. The bath is their 
coffee-house for news and opera for enjoyment—here they will 
pass hours, sometimes reclining on a couch, having their limbs 
and bodies gently rubbed by the hands of female slaves—and, at 
other times, sipping coffee or sherbet, and discussing characters— 
that is, talking scandal. 

In western Europe, the modes of bathing are tolerably va- 
rious, but none of them are productive of the luxurious ease of 
the Asiatic, or the high excitement of the Russian bath. The 
English prefer, in general, to swarm to the sea-coast in the sum- 
mer, where, by the aid of bathing machines, some of which slide 
down an inclined plane into the water, while others are floating 
out at some distance from the shore, they can either take a bath 
quietly and alone in the former, or have a little more splashing, 
noise, and bustle in the latter. In either case, they may pass 
out of their bath and disport themselves in the open ocean. 
The comfort, in all these cases, consists in the quiet undressing 
in a small room, which forms an integral part of every machine, 
and the leisure dressing and resting one’s self, in place of hurry- 
tng to one’s lodgings, dripping, and sometimes chilled, and withal 
exposed to the gaze of the company who frequent such places. 
Among those who prefer bathing on the beach, one may hear 
sundry discussions about the comparative advantages of jumping 
in head foremost, or stepping in slowly. This latter is generally 
done with a kind of up foot movement, not unlike what we 
should suppose the dancing of a bear to be. 

In France and Italy, the inhabitants are fond of warm bath- 
ing, which they can enjoy at the numerous thermal springs of 
those countries. They make also great use of douches or spout 
baths, which are so constructed as to allow of a full stream of 
water of the desired temperature, to be poured either upwards, 
Jaterally, or downwards on any part of the body.. At some of 
the springs they have mud baths, in which a patient can plunge 
a limb, or his body, if he choose, up to the chin. The vapour 
extricated from very hot springs is sometimes collected in a room, 
so as to furnish a natural vapour bath, or in a small case just large 
enough for a limb or rheumatic joint to be introduced. In the 
hot baths in the island of Ischia, near Naples, we have seen pa- 
tients, as well of the higher classes as those from the hospitals, 
labouring under different diseases, in almost every variety of 
posture, for the purpose of receiving either a douche or partial 
vapour bath. 

In regard to the duration of a bath, equal diversity of opinions 
and practice prevails, as in the other circumstances connected 
with bathing. Some will time their immersion to a half second, 
with all the precision and anxiety that could be felt and evinced 
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by a sportsman for the arrival of his favourite horse at the 
judge’s stand: others lay themselves down very quietly, if the 
water be warm, and take a good nap. ‘The Swiss would seem 
to be the most luxurious in this respect: at Baden and Pfeiffer 
they pass five or six hours in the bath: but the pleasantest 
fashion is that adopted at Leuk, or Loeche. ‘The water of the 
springs of this place, which are hot and sulphuretted, are received 
into a large basin divided into four equal squares, each of them 
capable of containing thirty bathers. ‘These square baths have 
dressing cabinets, two of which are kept at an elevated tem- 
perature, by means of stoves. Round each bath runs an estrade 
or bench a little under the water; on which, or on chairs, as 
may be most agreeable, persons, of both sexes, suitably attired, 
take their seats; and thus, partially immersed in hot water, they 
converse or read, and take refreshments, according to their se- 
veral tastes. Many bathers have before them a small floating 
table, on which are placed a tea service, or a glass, handker- 
chief, books, and newspapers. Sometimes these tables are deco- 
rated by the Valaisan girls of the neighbourhood with bouquets of 
Alpine flowers, which, it is remarked, preserve, for a long time, 
in the vapour of the thermal water, thcir pristine verdure and 
beauty. Every bather is required to put on a dress of the same 
fashion and material: it consists of a large flannel gown, coming 
down to the feet, and a tippet over the shoulders,to protect them 
from the cold. Beginning with one hour at a time, the period 
of bathing is gradually increased until it reaches four hours in 
the morning and the like duration in the afternoon. 

Our North American Indians have a fashion of bathing not 
very dissimilar from that of the Russians. ‘T'he bather lies down 
in a small close tent, in which are also heated stones: water is 
poured on these, and the disengaged vapour and heat bring on 
a copious perspiration. After a certain time he comes out, and 
plunges himself into the nearest stream or lake. 

Most of our readers would, we dare say, prefer the practice 
of the inhabitants of Cumana, as related by Humboldt. They 
go down to the Manzanares river with chairs, and seat them- 
selves in companies in the water, where they chat away the 
evening. Such and so various are the ways of man in bathing. 


LIVING ON WATER. 


In the fourth, or June number of the “ ‘Transactions of the Al- 
bany Institute,” for the present year, we meet with an interest- 
ing account, by Dr. M’Naughton, of a man who lived on water 
alone for fifty-three davs. 

Vor. 1L—48 
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Living on Water. 


“Reuben Kelsey, the individual referred to, was, until three 
years ago, considered a young man of great promise—remarka- 
ble for the correctness of his conduct, and his diligence in the 
prosecution of his studies. After having received the ordinary 
advantages at the academy at Fairfield, he entered on the study 
of medicine, and read in the office of Dr. Johnson. In the year 
1825 he attended the lectures at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Western District. 

“ Although among so many, it is not always possible to know 
what proficiency each makes ; yet, from all I can gather (says Dr. 

M’N.) he must have at least equalled his companions in the pro- 
gress he made in his studies. His health seemed good, and there 
was nothing very peculiar in the operations of his mind. But in 
the course of the summer, after the close of the session of the col- 
lege, his health began to decline, and his mind seemed to have un- 
dergone a change. His spirits, which were never very buoyant, 
became more sedate, and his thoughts seemed habitually to dwell 
on the subject of religion. He quitted Dr. Johnson’s office and 
went home. From that time until his death, he never left his 
father’s house, even for a day. For the three years immediately 
preceding his death, he almost constantly kept his room, appa- 
rently engaged in meditation. His only companion was his bi- 
ble. ' He read nothing else, and his whole thoughts seemed fixed 
upon another world. He shunned society, even that of the 
pious; but he seemed happy and full ef hopes. ‘To his family 
he was kind and attached; and, with the exception of the deep 
cast of his devotional feelings, the equilibrium of his intellect did 
not seem, to his friends at le: ist, to be materially disturbed. 

“ Considering the little exercise he took, his general health, dur- 
ing the period, was as good as could have been expected. He 
came to the table at every meal, when called—and seemed not 
deficient in appetite. ‘he only sickness of any consequence he 
experienced during his seclusion was an attack of cholera mor- 
bus, in the summer of 1828, from which he soon recovered, and 
enediind to enjoy his wonted ‘health, until the latter end of May, 
1829. At this time his friends began to notice that his appetite 
was failing. It continued to decline more and more, until about 
the beginning of July, when it seemed entirely to have disap- 
peared. Tor some weeks he had eaten very little; but on the 
2d of July, he declined eating altogether—assigning as a reason, 
that when it was the will of the Almighty that he should eat, he 
would be furnished with an appetite.”— 

“For the first six weeks he went regularly to the well, in the 
morning, and washed his head and face, and took a bowlful of 
water with him into the house. With this he used occasionally 
to wash his mouth—he also used it for drink. His parents think, 
that the quantity of water he took in 24 hours, did not exceed, 
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if it equalled, a pint. When he had fasted about a week, his 
parents became alarmed, and sent for medical aid.” 

Compulsory means to make him take food were found una- 

vailing. On one occasion, he went three days without taking 
even water ; ; but this was probably more than he could persist 
in; as, on the fourth morning, he was observed to go to the well 
and to drink copiously and greedily. 

“On the 11th day of his fast, he replied to the expostulations 
of his friends, that he had not felt so well, nor so strong, in two 
years, as at that moment, and consequently denied the necessity 
of taking food. For the first six weeks he walked out every day, 
and sometimes spent a great part of the day in the woods. His 
walk was steady and firm, and his friends even remarked that 
his step had an unusual elasticity. He shaved himself until 
about a week before his death, and was able to sit up in bed to 
the last day. 

“ His mental faculties did not seem to become impaired as his 
genéral strength declined; but, on the contrary, his mind was 
calm and collected to the end. His voice, as might have been 
expected, towards the last, became feeble and low, but con- 
tinued, nevertheless, distinct. ‘Towards the close of his life, he 
did not go into the fields, nor during the last week even to the 
well; but still, he was able to sit up and go about his room. 
During the first three weeks of his abstinence, he fell away very 
fast, but afterwards he did not seem to waste so sensibly. His 
colour was blue, and towards the last, blackish. His skin was 
cold and he complained of chilliness. His general appearance 
was so ghastly that children were frightened at the sight of him. 
Of this he seemed himself to be aware; for it was not uncommon 
to observe him covering his face when mee eda were passing by.” 
At the time of his death Mr. Kelsey was 27 years of age. 

Dr. M’Naughton very plausibly supposes that the system here, 
as in the cases of hybernating animals, lived on its own resources. 
When the body is emaciated, the fatty part is taken up by the 
absorbents, and conv eyed into the blood—the chief condition for 
which state of things, to be carried on without causing delirium, 
raging fever, and death, is a supply of water to dissolve and di- 
lute the saline and alkaline fluids. No other drink would an- 
swer the same intention in cases of abstinence from all solid 
food: strong drinks would consume the vital powers, inflame 
the digestive canal, and prevent absorption taking place—The 
nutritive, so called, as porter, beer, and the like, would oppress 
the brain, cause fever and stupefaction, and dropsy. Hence we 
still repeat, that water is the only fitting drink. By what other 
single liquid, the result of distillation, or fermentation, or combi- 
nation of liquids, could life be sustained, for a fifth part of the 
above time, without intolerable torment ? 
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BAD AIR. 


Tue phrase, ‘bad air,’ is not quite so euphonic as the now 
fashionable Italian one of malaria, of which it is a literal trans- 
lation: it is, however, tolerably expressive, and will very well 
convey our meaning. 

The lungs have not the same omni-digestive power over the 
different kinds of air, which the stomach has over the immense 

variety of animal and vegetable matters presented to it. There 
is but one element to keep up the vitality of the lungs, and that 
is oxygen, which enters, in a fixed and definite proportion, into the 
composition of atmospheric air, and which we habitually take in 
at every breath. Whenever, therefore, the proportion of oxy- 
gen is diminished for the time being, or its due supply withheld, 
the lungs must suffer, and with them the heart and the circulation 
also. Let a large number of persons, for example, be crowded 
together in a close small apartment, and excluded from, or even 
imperfectly supplied by, the external air, consequences of the 
most alarming and fatal nature will result. The memorable his- 
tory of the English prisoners in Calcutta, who were crowded into 
a room eighteen feet square, partially under ground, and having 
only one small opening to the light and air of day, is familar to 
most of our readers. Very soon after they entered, a profuse 
perspiration commenced, followed by a high fever, sal raging 
delirium, with cries of air, air, water, water. Of the whole 
number, a hundred and forty-six, who entered the prison, since 
called the Black Hole, at eight o’clock in the evening, but 
twenty-three had any vestiges of life at six in the morning. In 
general, however, the bad air does not so much consist in a de- 

privation of oxygen, as in the addition of other noxious gases, or 
airs. Even in the instance just cited, the sufferings and deaths 
proceeded more from the heat, and the carbonic acid gas, or fixed 
air, given out by the crowd in breathing, than from the loss of 
oxygen. 

Bad air, or malaria, is supposed to most abound in marshy dis- 
tricts; what is its precise nature, we cannot say: it is moister, 
and often charged with gases, the result of vegetable decomposi- 
tion and decay : the difference in temperature between the day 
and night, is also great in such places, during the autumnal 
months. Bad air, here, not only disorders the lungs, but acts un- 
favourably on the skin, and through these two organs on the 
stomach. We must always take into account the deleterious 
effects of bad water in marshy districts and low alluvial soils. 

Bad air, of concentrated virulence, is sometimes given out from 
the holds of ships, after opening hatches which have been closed 
down ; from cellars, in which oflals and water have been allowed 
to accumulate; from the mud of river banks, at low tide, and of 
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ponds; and from the made earth of wharves. In some of these 
cases it acts on the persons who inhale it with all the violence of 
a poison, little short, in its intensity, of that disengaged from com- 
mon sewers laid open,or mephitic air at the bottom of old wells. 

It is important for us to distinctly understand, that in all the 
above varieties of bad air, whether as in the instance first given, 
or that in confined rooms, producing fainting, partial suffocation, 
apoplexy, or more protracted febrile disorder,—or in the second, 
from marshes, giving rise to intermittent and remittent fever,—or 
in the third example, causing yellow and malignant fevers, the 
effects are confined to the persons who are compelled to breathe 
it; the disease in these latter is not transferable to healthy per- 
sons who have not undergone such exposure. ‘The first step for 
cure, is change of air, and removal to another place, where 
nothing but excessive ignorance, or inhumanity, can prevent the 
patients receiving every attention from physicians, friends, and 
attendants, without these latter incurring the slightest risk of 
catching the malady. 


TURKISH CURES. 


One article of advice by Voltaire to his friend D’Alembert, 
when telling him what he should do to subvert Christianity, was 
to lie—lie boldly. They who would destroy our confidence in the 
best principles of ethics and science, by their pompous assertions 
of ability to cure all diseases by one remedy, seem to act very 
much after Voltaire’s advice. ‘They not merely lie, but they lic 
boldly ; and what seems at first mere surprising, they get others 
to echo their lies. 

Among the most marked instances of this practice, is the fol- 
lowing one related by Dr. Madden in his 'T'ravels. Sitting, one 
day, in a coffee house, in Constantinople, with his attendant in- 
terpreter, who was also the volunteer trumpeter of his fame, he 
heard the latter engage in conversation with a Turk respecting his 
(Dr. M’s.) professional skill: one proof furnished by this man to 
the listening Mahometan was, that his master had taken out the 
liver froma Y dying Effendi and put it in again, after having scraped 
off the disease—and that the patient got well the next day. 

Notwithstanding this evidence of Turkish credulity, we doubt 
very much whether many of the good folks of Christendom are a 
whit inferior, in this pliable virtue, to the followers of Mahomet. 
If the people in Smyrna can be made to believe, that a man, 
who in fact thrusts a hook down another’s throat, and brings back 
the instrument stained with blood, can draw blood directly from 
the heart, what is there more surprising in this, than that Lon- 
don cockneys can be persuaded of a fluttering at the heart being 
caused by a worm twisting round it, which will get to its very 
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core, unless removed by some patent vermifuge. Nor must the 
good folks of Philadelphia sneer at these foreign wonders, when 
some of them give their countenance to a sable genius, who in- 
sisted that a swelled knee in one of his patients was caused by a 
snake snugly coiled in the joint. 

The “'Testimony from Lisbon,” in the shape of what the ad- 
vertiser calls an “ official and solemn document,” lately published 
in some of our newspapers, will serve as a specimen of ‘Turkish 
practice ; for there is an affinity between great geniuses, no mat- 
ter how remote from each other they may be thrown by time or 
place. Nothing can show more clearly the impudent ignorance 
of the advertiser of this “solemn and official document,” than his 
claiming, in this instance, a success for the nostrum in question, 
which he alleges medical men have never had in similar circum- 
stances. This assertion is, however, natural enough from a man 
who, unless he has come to the knowledge of it by recent inspi- 

ration, is as ignorant of the structure and diseases of the eye, as we, 
at this moment of writing, are of the size and form of the castles 
in the moon, lately observed by some German astronomers. So 
familiar are physicians and surgeons, or, as the advertiser calls 
them, ‘the lea rned fraternity,’ with cures of closed eyes, which are, 
in other words, eyes under inflammation, that he among them 
who should make a boast that he had cured such, would be re- 
garded as an insufferably conceited coxcomb. 

There is one precious acknowledgment contained in the pre- 
face to the “ Lisbon Testimony,” which we must not omit laying 
before our readers. It is, that “the whole body of physicians” 
in the United States are now satisfied that the panacea is not 
entitled to any confidence for its curative powers; or, as the ad- 
vertiser delicately expresses it, they “are endeavouring to injure 
its fame.” What has become of those numerous distinguished 
members of the faculty, who were so fully convinced of the won- 
der-working powers of the panacea! The fact is, there is not one 
to be found in this city; and it was high time for the acknow- 
ledgment to be made. After this, we hope the public will cease 
to be insulted with the old certificates of Doctors Chapman, 
Dewees, and Gibson, which are expressly contradicted by their 
later experience, and their notes to the Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society. 

As the proprietor of the panacea seems inclined to make fo- 
reign nations participators in his sarsaparilla syrup, now that it 
is rejectéd by the good people at home, we w ould counsel him 
not to forget Turkey in his exportations. His agents at Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna would: have free scope for that beautiful 
simplicity of practice which characterises the central depart- 
ment in this city. The following rules, insisted on by the doc- 
tors in Turkey, could not but be gi ratifying tohim. They are— 
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never to give advice before getting a fee; never to ask questions 
of the sick; and never to give intellizible answers to the friends. 

What a paradise for quacks must such a country be! There is, 

moreover, a fine field for a display of original and inventive ge- 

nius, in restoring lost eyes, since the Turks have a fashion “of 
every now and then pulling out these organs from a. prostrated 
enemy, or rival f-r political eminence. Now, what singular 

honour would redound to the panacea cause, if, on the nostrum 
being given to some of these sightless pachas, we should learn 
that their eyes had grown again, and become as capable of 

all the offices of vision, as before. The anecdote, already men- 
tioned, of Dr. Madden’s interpreter, shows how readily a certifi 
cate on oath might be obtained to such cures; and as to the suc- 
ceeding steps, they are easy enough. An interpreter has but to 
go before a cadi and swear, that by the blessing of Mahomet, and 
the taking of Swaim’s Panacea, the blind oe Pacha. has 
had his eyes, which had been torn out by the last Sultan, entirely 
renewed, and can now see a monkey on a minaret. The cad, 
who is both judge and notary public, puts his official marks to the 
certificate, which, if the institutor of the inquiry desire, may be 
sent on to the grand vizir: he, if in good humour, will affix to it 
the seal of the empire. The document, then fitly called official 
and solemn, may be sent to the United States, and by its publi- 
cation overwhelm with confusion the whole body of physicians, 
who are so shamefully incredulous respecting ‘he wonder-working 
powers of the panacea. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Tue present number completes the first volume of the Journal of Health. 
An important experiment has been made; and with a success transcending 
our most sanguine hopes. The public voice, in almost one unbroken accord of 
ready assent and approbation, has responded to the appeal which we ven- 
tured a twelvemonth ago to make in the cause of health, and its aviendant 
supports—temperance, frugality, methodical division of time, and suitable al- 
ternation of bodily and mental exercise. Many, who at first feared that our 
limits were too circumscribed, are now the most sensibie of the great extent 
and variety of our resources. The difficulty for us has been, not to find sub- 
jects, but to arrange and methodize,—nor to seek to dilate, so much as to 
condense and abstract. We have, at this time, lying before us, numerous 
volumes on Hygiene yet unexplored—materials for” years’ journalizing— 
points of vital import, to which we have only had it in our power barely to 
allude. We trust, therefore, to escape the charge of presumptuous confi- 
dence, if, strengthened by practice, and encouraged by public patronage, we 
promise to distribute freely, and not without discernment, what we have so 
largely collected. 

Hitherto we have dw elt, with an emphasis becoming the importance of 
the subject, on temperance, in the large sense of the word ; and have clearly 
shown that an indulgence, however slight, i in the products of the still, and 
the use of tobacco, in any form, are uncalled for by the votary of true plea- 
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sure, and expressly forbidden to all those who value health, and that econo- 
my of healthy feelings by which men are most useful in their generation :— 
we have pointed out the common causes of disease, in errors of regimen, 
heedless exposure to atmospherical extremes, and ignorant, that is, self me- 
dication, and trust in the knavery of quacks :—we have not neglected to in- 
dicate the necessity of active occupation to insure serenity of mind and plea- 
surable bodily feelings; and, also, the due proportion of time for sleep and 
repose, and the means and appliances which are best calculated to procure 
them. But much, necessarily, yet remains for us to treat of. Though we 
have spoken of the paramount call for pure air, and some of the circum- 
stances under which it is deteriorated, we have still to discuss the subject of 
the location of public and private edifices, and the means for warming and 
ventilating, as well as of protecting them against certain winds and exhala- 
tions. Gymnastic exercises, and physical education, including an inquiry 
into errors in clothing, have been at different times touched upon in our 
pages j but we have not yet had time to give them that share of attention and 
full display to which, by their great importance, they are entitled : so, also, al- 
though the interests of the artisan and mechanic have not been neglected, 
we have still much pertinent advice, and numerous facts in reserve for 
them. Of aliment, in regard to quality, and the kind best adapted to gene- 
ral use, we have already spoken: hereafter we hope to be able to specify, 
with some minuteness, the properties of each article, and its effects on par- 
ticular constitutions, and temporary states of the animal economy. 

In ray! omy | these designs into execution, we shall continue, as heretofore, 
to make the Journal of Health the vehicle, not so much of the sentiments of 
others, however high the sanction of authority under which they have been 
advanced, as of our own opinions, tested by actual observation and expe- 
rience of their value. We may vary the means of persuasion; but in all 
cases they will be found to be coincident with our own convictions of pro- 
priety and utility. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to hope that our readers will take the 
past as evidence of our designs and execution for the future ; and that the se- 
cond year of our labours will be crowned with the same gratifying proofs of 
their approbation, which have been so liberally conceded to the first. 
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The primary object with the conductors of the Jour- 





We are much pleased with the design and execution 


nal of Health, is to point out the means of preserying| of the Journal of Health. The Editors wisely abstain 
health and preventing disease. To attain this, all classes! from the ditcussion of technical medicine, which can ne- 
and both sexes shall be addressed in a style familiar and} ver be profitably entered into exeept by the faculty. But 
friendly, and withan avoidance of such professional | the principles for the regulation and preservation of 
terms and allusions as would in any way obscure the! Health may be easily divested of all terms of art, and 







subject or alarm the most fastidious. ‘The fruits of 
much reading, study, and careful observation, shall be 
placed before them, so arranged and applied as to con- 
duce most efficaciously to their bodily comfort and men- 
tal tranquillity. To whatever profession or calling they 
may belong, the readers of this Journal will find precepts 
susceptible of valuable application. Air, food, exercise, 
the reciprocal operation of mind and body, climate and 
localities, clothing and the physical education of chil- 
dren, are topics of permanent and pervading interest, 
with the discussion and elucidation of which the 
of the work will be mainly filled. 


pa ses 





TERMS. 


The JOURNAL OF HEALTH will appear in num-| 


bers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, 
in advance. Subscriptions and communications (post 
paid) will be received by Judah Dodson, Agent, No. 108, 
Chesnut-street, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers at a distance, will discover that the diffi- 
culty in remitting the amount of a single subscription 
will be obviated by any four of them sending om five dol- 
Jars tothe Agent. Those to whom this may not be con- 
venient, can receive sixteen numbers of the work, by 


| the Disciples of Hygeia need repair to those of Apollo 
| only when they have violated their own precepts. We 
wish the Journal every success in the dispersion of those 
| principles, by which it has thus far been charactétized, 
| which coincide in the main, with the efforts and wishes 
| of every well-disposed citizen. 
{ JOHN W. FRANCIS, M. D. 
| Professor of Obstetrics and Forensic Medicine, 
Rutger’s Coiege, New York. 
| I have perused some of the numbers of the “ Journal 
| of Health,” and while I am far from being a competent 
| judge of its merits, have been instructed and gratified 
| by what I have read. Such a work, it appears to me, 
jin the hands of able conductors, might be exceedingly 
| useful; and especially, if it should aim at promoting a 
good moral infiuence. 

GARDINER SPRING. 

New York, January 15, 1830. 

After an examination of the first six numbers of the 
Journal of Health, it gives me pleasure to express my 
favourable opinion of it,and my wish to see it extensive- 
ly circulated. J. F. SCHROEDER, 

An Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New York. 

January 18th, 1830. 





remitting a dollar to the same person. 
The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at | 
the end of the year a volume of 400 pages, octavo. 
All new subscribers to commence with No. 1 of each | 


New York, January 15th, 1830. 
I have read some of the numbers of the Journal of 
Health, with great pleasure. To me it appears to be 
judiciously conducted; and I have no hesitation im say- 


year—back numbers at all times furnished. The strictest | ing, that in a moral point of view it will be eminently 
punctuality observed in supplying agents, and in for-! useful. Of its correctness and utility, as a Medical ‘Trea- 








warding by mail to any part of the country. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I have read with much pleasure the first eight num- | 


bers of a publication entitled the Journal of Health. ‘The 
manner in which it is conducted, the principles which 


it inculeates. and the style in which they are convey ed, | 


in my opinion, entitle that work to public confidence, 
while it remains in the hands of its present Editors. 
DAVID HOSACK, M.D. 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Mc- 
dicine in Rutger’s College, New York. 

January 14, 1830. 

I have also read the numbers already issued of the 
above mentioned publication, and unite in approving 
both of its object and execution. JAMES MILNOR, 

Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 

January 15, 1830. 


I cheerfully concur in opinion with the two preceding 
gentlemen. 


VALENTINE MOTT, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery. 





| tise, I am not sufficiently qualified to venture an opinion. 

| As far as regards myself, | am pleased with it. 

JNO. POWER, 

Rector of the Cathedral, and Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of New York. 


| New York, January 21, 1830. 

| Judging from the first nine numbers of the Journal of 

Health, I have formed a very favourable opinion of its 

| utility, as a popular work; and cheerfully recommend 

it to the patronage of the public. 

| ALEX. H. STEPHENS, M. D. 

Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York. 

I have read with much interest the first nine numbers 
of the Journal of Health, and it gives me pleasure to say, 
that, in my opinion, it possesses more merit, and is bet- 
ter calculated to enlighten the public mind on the sub- 
ject of health, without the hazard of inculcating error, 
‘than any popular work I have seen on the subject of 
| medicine. A. W. IVES, M. D. 





| New York, Park Place, January 11, 1830. 
| 









We approve of the plan on which the publication, en- 
titled the “ JOURNAL OF HEALTH,” is conducted, 
and believe that it is calculated to be useful, by enlight- 
ening public opinion on a subject of high importance to 
the welfare of society. The numbers which have ap- 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Washington City, April 22, 1830 
I have examined the first twelve numbers of the 


Journal of Health, and am highly pleased with the cha- 
racter of the work. 
ten with ability, and the subjects selected and arranged 


The articles are, in general, writ- 


peared, evince talent, and may be viewed as a pledge of| with judgment. 


the continued usefulness of the publication, while con- 
ducted by its present editors. We, therefore, feel no 
hesitation in recommending it to public patronage. 
Philadelphia, October 13, 1829. 
N. Chapman, M. D. 
Wm. P. Dewees, M. D. Professors in the Univer- 
Thomas C. James, M. D. sity of Pennsylvania, 
William E. Horner, M. D. | 
John C. Otto, M. D. 
Thomas T. Hewson, M. D. 
Franklin Bache, M. D. 
Rev. James Montgomery, D. D. Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church. 
William H. De Lancey, D. D. Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
B. B. Smith, Editor of the Philadelphia Recorder, 
and Rector of Grace Church. 
G. T. Bedell, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church. 
James Abercrombie, D. D. Assistant Minister of 
Christ Church and St. Peter's. 
George Weller. 
Jackson Kemper, D. D. Assistant Minister of Christ 
Church and St. Peter's. 
Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. Pastor of the Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church. 
Wm. M. Engles, Pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church. 
John Hughes, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. 
_ Michael Hurley, Pastor of St. Augustine Catholic | 
Church. 
Wm. H. Furness, Pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church. 
W. T. Brantley, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and Editor of the Columbian Star. 
John L. Dagg, Pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church. 
Solomon Higgins, Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Union Church. 
Manning Force, Pastor of St. George’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





The numbers of the Journal of Health, which have 

fF allen under my notice, appear to have been conducted 
in a very judicious manner. ‘hey contain facts impor- 
tant to be known to all classes of the community, and 

I therefore heartily reeommend the work to the atten- 


It is calculated to be useful to the general reader, by 


correcting many popular errors in medicine, at the same 


time that it conveys to him valuable information, and 
lays down important precepts respecting food, clothing, 
exercise, study, the influence of the passions, &e. It 
is a work that should have a place in every family. 
THOMAS SEWALL, M. D. 
Professor af Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Columbia College. D. C. 


Washington, 21st April, 1830. 
Having read several numbers of the Journal of 
Health, published at Philadelphia by an association of 
Physicians, it gives me much pleasure to express an 
opinion favourble to its general circulation; it is eer- 
tainly a valuable popular work, well calculated, if read 
with attention, to dissipate many gross errors relative 
to the cause of discase, and to prevent numerous pre- 
judices, operating, as well adverse to the interest of the 
sick, as the success of the Physician. 
NATH. P. CAUSIN, M. D. 
Washington, D. C. April 20, 1830. 
I have read the numbers of the Journal of Health 
with both pleasure and profit. It is a work calculated 
to be very extensively useful, as it conveys valuable 
information in a popular style. Its price is so mode- 
rate, as to come within the means of almost every one, 
and it will certainly be the fault of the reader, if he is 
not repaid its cost with usury. 
THOS. P. JONES, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry. 
The high encomiums passed on the Journal of 
Health, by many scientific, intelligent, and highly re- 
spectable characters, preclude the necessity of adding 
my mite to their commendations... Parents weuld be- 
stow on their families a lasting favour, by procunng 
this work and haying it bound. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 
Rector of St. Patrick's, 
Washington City, April 19, 1820. 


I add, with pleasure, my testimony to the value of 
the “ Journal of Health.” The design is a good one, 
and is carried into execution with great judgment. The 
editors deserve every encouragement. ‘ 





tion of the public. 
JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 
Boston, February 1, 1830. 


Plymouth, March 17, 1830. 

Gentlemen,—This work is in my opinion fraught 
with interest to the community at large, as well as to 
families and individuals; It is well caleulated to carry 
important information ito the domestic circle, where it 
must prove cf the greatest utility. It disseminates a 
species of knowledge of daily application in domestic 
life, which can seldom be derived from any other source. 
The work is well adapted to the benevolent purpose of 
‘warning parents and other individuals against the dan- 
Ferous consequences resulting from the use of ponde- 


rous medicine in family practice without medical ad-| 
vier. It will, 1 hope and trust, have a salutary ten-| work, that notwithstanding its entively popular charac- 


dency to guard the publie against the horrid evils of 
empirical practice, charlatanry avd nostrum vending. 
dn fset, 1 consider the Journa) of Health, a work of 
considerable merit, honourable to the benevoleut asso- 
ciation by whom it is conducted, and deserving of’ the 
applause of the public. I shall take pleasure in pro- 
moting its diffusion in this quarter by making extracts 
Fou it for our uewspapers. 
JAMES THACHER, M. D. 


JNO. HENDERSON, 

| Professor of the Theory and Practice of Me- 
dicine, Columbia Colicge. 
Washington, April, 1830. 


From the United States Gazette. 

This interesting periodical has attained its tenth num- 
ber, with an-accession of patronage that promises per- 
;manence and extensive utility. Its enterprising publish- 
er deserves a rich remuneration for his hberal exertions, 
and we are gratified that an abundant harvest awaits his 
\faithful labours. 
| ‘Lhe Journal of Health we consider as eminently ¢al- 
culated to do good, by wholesome and practicable advice 
to both the healthy and infirm, by the amount of useful 
{hints as to the preservation of health, and the varied 
and interesting physiological imstruction with which its 
\jpages abound. It is one of the many excellences of this 


iter, the salutary truths that distinguish its pages, are 


jeonveyed in a style as rich and choice as that which 
|marks contributions to journals entirely literary. 


From the Church Register, Philadelphia. 
This popular little periodical continues to sustain its 
Peeagseie: and to command an almost universal expres- 
sion of approbation. If the increase of its subscription 
list bear any proportion to the praises bestowed upon it 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


in ali quarters, it must soon bebome the envy of its sis- 
ter periodicals. Our editorial duties require us to give 
the glance cursory to very many religious papers and 
magazines, which weekly converge to our editorial table, 
from various and distant points in the Union, and we sel- 
dom fail to encounter, in the columns of our contempo- 
raries, either a friendly attestation of its excellence ex-ca- 
thedra, or a paragraph of its wholesome matter. We have 
transferred to our own pages a couple of short articles, 
to one of which, our attention was attracted by the ve- 
nerated name of Bishop Butler, as well as by the title} pom the Rhode Island American, Statesman, and Pro} 
of the article itself. We sincerely join our voice to the vidence Gaxette. 
general strain of approbation which attends the steps of] we yecommend this cheap and excellent periodical, 
this useful journal. with great sincerity. It is really what its title imports. 
The Valetudenarian will seek in vain for hard names to 
imaginary diseases, or nostrums to pamper his splenetic 
thus far it promises to combine these noble ends with! ailings. He will be surprised to learn that he can throw 
others of a moral character, even more exalted and va-| physic to the dogs, and that the wholesome prescriptions 
luable. of exercise, temperance, and a cheerful and benevolent 
From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. disposition, are his best remedies. In fact, none but the 

The general character of the work, as indicated by the | most liberal and intelligent of the Medical Faculty could 
numbers already published, is such as to inspire confi-| have produced a work of this description, the main ob- 
dence in the intentions professed by its editors. The se-| ject of which seems to be to promote health, without the 
lection of subjects, and the mode in which they are|use of physic, rather than encourage a resort to it. 
treated, justify the expectation that the Journal of Health| There is no other work of the kind, which is at once 
will be of practical utility in promoting the objects con-| scientific without obscurity and simple without quacke- 
templated in its publication. ry» Readers of all classes will find in it something to 
From the Columbian Star, Philadelphia. amuse and instruct. 

Journal of Health.—The topies which it embraces, are 
those of common and universal interest;—they are treat- 
ed in a lucid manner; in a familar language, adapted 
to the comprehension of ordinary readers. Mothers will 
find it, we conceive, to be a very useful and acceptable 


in Philadelphia, who have undertaken to embody in a 
popular and intelligible form, free from the obscurity of 
unnecessary technical language, the precepts of health 
as applied in relation to air, food, exercise, the recipro- 
cal operation of mind and body, climate, localities, cloth- 
ing, and physical education. ‘The want of correct in- 
formation and enlightened reasoning among the com- 
munity in general, on subjects of such high importance, 
has often furnished cause of lamentation among the more 
philanthropic of the medical profession. 


From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
Its design is every way humane and benevolent, and 


From thé Daily Chronicle, Philadelphia. 
The second number of the “ Journal of Health” has 
been published; and its contents appear to merit the 
same general approbation awarded to the first. The edi- 


tors with whom we exchange, in New York, Baltimore, 

Visitant. j Boston, and others of our cities, ate unanimous in desir- 
} . . . 

From the Farmer’s Chronicle} Richmond, (Ken.) ing to see the Journal widely circulated throughout the 


We do not remember ever to have seen any small pub- | CUntry- The skill with which the work is executed, and 
lication with which we were more pleased, and believe the very moderate price at which it is published, will not 
that it would be much to the interest of every man who | f#il to effect this, wherever the design is properly under- 
has a family, to become a subseriber to that. paper. aries he venga ater aOR Ste = nal the 

From the Cambridge Chrenicle. assistance of the medieal practitioner, or the instruction 
Saasamneder ac Seale uae oer of disease. Judicious hints, for these purposes, must be 
work, the title of which supposes its purport, few peri- nenegen ago a “a —_ _ naan see =e 
odicals, so easy of access, at its age, have been more ro heath agent ee ae z. 
highly and generally recommended; few have acquired | ,. alge are yw apo el 
tech, and few have given greater om. of ng —" le pr a _ Stall net ry 
their future utility. Its contents do certainly afford aang phan. - oe a Med mi —— wm - 
symptoms of much good sense, research, and practical | "18 3 Muck: dene it as pesdinte from 8 visit to any ¢ 

them, will occasionally, we understand, be introduced. 

knowledge. : It is due to the writers for the Journal to say that they 
jdo not, like the framers of some works on plans partial- 
This is one of the pleasantest little periodicals we|ly similar to theirs, speak in a manner calculated to 
have met with—It is full of fun and sobriety, and un-/ make their readers suspect themselves of all the diseases 
like most of the productions of a similar character, all [that flesh is heir to. 
the articles are well worth reading. It is full of hints 
and advice for the care and preservation of health, which 
renders it highly valuable to the whole community, and 
we know of no publication for the price that could be 
read more profitably in families. 











From the Connecticut Centinel, New London, (Conn.) 


There is nothing in their pages to 
excite unpleasant sensation even in the most nervous. 
We may also add that those who wish to‘physic then- 
selves, will find no instruction here. When sickness 
comes, the doctor must be sent for. 

It is one of the promises of the editors, which ou 
knowledge of them convinces us they will observe strict 
We have examined the numbers.of this periodical, |!y, that the pages of their Journal shall contain nothing 
and think it better calculated to subserve the interest | Which the most delicate parent would be unwilling to 
of the community than any publication of the kind now place in the hands of childven of either sex. 
in voguc. .It is written in an intelligible, chaste, and 
perspicuous style, that adapts itself to the capacity of 


From the New England Herald, (Beston.) 








From the New Haven Chronicle. 

The subject of health, so interesting in itself, is treated 
ordinary readers, and it treats on those subjects that re- | ina candid, judicious, and engaging manner, The remarks 
late rather to the preservation of health and the preven-/on the weatment of children are exceedingly good and 
tion of disease, than to the restoration of health and the | deserve the serious study of every parent. The work is 
cure of disease; and even its maxims and instructions |not confined to the physical, effects, but also considers 
reney _— Ae , sees , } E my . ape 
generally understood, and faithfully observed, would ‘the moral intlacnce of weatment, and of the different 


lessen much of the labour of the physicjan;, and the | states of health. Its judicious suggestions, if carried into 

Materia Dietetica would measurably supersede the use of | practice would tend greatly to keep the health of per- 

the Materia Medica. sons in every situation sound and vigorous. 
From the Evening Post. 


‘From the New York Evening Post. 
It is edited, we understand, by respectable physicians 


The Journal of Health is a periodical whichave & 
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ways announce with pleasure to our readers, on the ap- 
pearance of each successive number. Its object is 
good, and its articles are good, containing not only an 
abundance of excellent precepts, but those so agreeably 
set forth and illustrated, and so various in their charac- 
ter, that they cannot fail to accomplish what have been 
pronounced the two great ends of authorship, instruction 
and amusement. ‘Lhe editors know how to seize hold 
of public attention, and win men to their side. They 


do not attempt to drive them by long and tedious dis- 
quisition on abstract points of medicine; but deal out, 
imstead, short practical hints, and plain rules of conduct 
which all can appreciate. 


From the Essex Gazette. 

Journal of Heaith—Blessings on the merry sons of 
Zsculapius who conduct this pleasant and useful heb- 
domedal! It is one of the most entertaining periodicals 
we have ever met with; and there is a tone of sincerity 
and a visible abhorrence of quackery in its spirited es- 
says, Which cannot fail to recommend it to all classes of 
readers. The style of its writers is pure and classical, 
yet perfectly adapted to the understanding of all. ‘The 
object is the prevention of disease, rather than prescrip- 
tion for its actual existence. 


The Journal of Health, No. 12, says the New York 
American, is before us, and its character as an amusing 
and instructing miscellany, written without pedantry 
and free from affectation of science, is well sustained. 


From the Bower of Taste, Boston, (Mass.) 

The Jow'nal of Health is not a work of taste, or fan- 
cy—it has higher claims to public patronage. The sub- 
ject upon which it treats, is, ‘or should be, of the first 
importance to mankind. ‘The design is to furnish rules 
for the prevention, rather than the cure of diseases. The 
Journal is conducted by an association of Physicians, 
and independent of its useful character, contains many 
amusing anecdotes, and singular cases which have passed 
under their own observation. 

The conductors are unsparing in their censure upon 
such fashions—both male and female, as are prejudicial 
to health. We like the paper, and wish success for so 
worthy an enterprize. 

From the Merning Journal. 

Commendations are made in every quarter, of the 
semi-monthly sheet, published in this city, under the 
title of The Journal ef Health. Eleven numbers have 
been issued, nearly the whole of which appear to consist 
of original articles, written on topics of universal con- 
cern, and in a style eminently engaging and plain. A 
principal excellence of this work is, that its advice is 
confined to the subject of the preservation of health in 
general. Abstaining from frightful descriptions of dis- 
orders, or of remarkable cases, its perusal is not likely 
to have the fatal effect which the study of Buchan’s Fa- 
mily Physician had upon Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, in one of 
the stories of “ Sayings and Doings.” 

From the Western Reserve Chronicle. 

Journal of Health—We place a high estimate on this 
work, and hope its patronage will be proportioned to its 
merits. 


From the Philadelphian. 

Our readers may judge, that this work deserves their 
patronage, and would prove highly interesting, from the 
fact, that. the articles which it contains are eagerly 
copied into the public prints of every description. 
Newspapers and magazines, whether federal or republi- 
can, religious or irreugious, all enrich themselves from 
this well conducted Journal. Its Janguage is chaste and 
scientific, without being technical; and its main subject 
one about which every one daily inquires, when he 
meets a friend. Were the Journal generally read and 
obeyed, there would be less occasion to say * How is your 
health? Are you well? I hope you are well:’ and 
‘few is your family?’ There would be less occasion 

condolence, at almost continual sickness in numer- 
ous families 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From the Virginia Advocate. 

In a style at once simple and elegant, it conveys in- 
struction by which all may profit, on a subject in which 
all are interested. 

From the Ladies Magazine, by Mrs. Hale. 

The Journal of Health—we like it; like the spirit and 
the execution, and shall as often as we have spacr give 
our readers (we hope they will read the Journal too) such 
extracts as appear suited w vur work. 


From the Western Monthly Review, Cincinnati, ( Ohio.) 

We have seen some numbers of this periodical. The 
writing is generally chaste, simple, intelligible, perspi- 
cuous. Of all our earthly physical interests, it touches 
infinitely the most important. The maxims of wisdom 
and experience, treasured on the subject, are imparted 
in words, which he who runs may read and understand. 
There is no family in the Union, that would not be be- 
nefited many times the price of its publication, by 
reading, and perpending its contents. 

We are clear, that, as far as it goes, we have read no 
similar work, so calculated to subserve the interests and 
well-being of the community, in relation to health, in an 
equal degree, and’ we wish that the prudence and good 
sense of the community, may accord to this work a li- 
beral patronage. 

In addition to the above, the names of a number of 
highly esteemed members of the different professions, 
who are subscribers to the work, might be adduced as 
expressive of the estimation in which it is held. With 
one voice, the public press from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, has spoken of the Journal of Health 
in terms of unequivocal commendation. 
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Massachusetts.—Carter & Hendce, corner of School and 
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& Howland, Worcester; Charles Whipple, Newbury- 
port; 4. Sherman, Jr. &° Co., New-Bedford; Herman 
Mann & Son, Dedham; Joseph M‘Intyre, Pawtucket; 
Whipple & Lawrence, Salem; W. S. Bartlett, Ply- 
mouth; Mark Newman, Andover; Daniel Brexer, 
Taunton; Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge; C. & E. B. 
Gill, Hingham; S. Butler &° Son, Northampton; J. S. 
& C. Adams, Amherst; 2. Richardson, Groton; B. 
Mather, Lowell; Carter, dndrews & Co., Lancaster; 
Samuel Bowles, Springfield; ”. E. P. Rogers, Glou- 
cester. 

Rhode Island.—Cory, Marshall & Hammond, Providence; 
(Gen. Agents.) Wm. & J. H. Barber, Newport; Na- 
thaniel Church, Jr., Bristol; John Erhardt, Newport. 

Connecticut.—Hezekiah Howe, New Haven; (General 
Agent.) Russel Hubbard, Norwich; W. D. Star, Mid 
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New York.—Wjn. Burgess, 97 Fultonestreet; Little & 
Cummings, 67 State-street, Albany; Day &° Morse, Ca- 
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P. Potter, Poughkeepsie ; James Bogert, Geneva ; 
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